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Highway knights 


Comet trucks rescue stranded 
motorists on Portland area 
freeways. 
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Truck tax varies 


A new study shows Oregon 
truck tax rates vary depending on 
weight and miles traveled. 
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Curry kisses pig 


DMV’s Jan Curry wins the 
honor of kissing Hamlet the pot- 
bellied pig. 


80 years of service 


The Interstate 5 Bridge serves 
travelers commuting between 
Oregon and Washington. 
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ODOT turnover on the rise 


hanges in technology, shifts in the marketplace, and 

the ebb and flow of career cycles are having an 
impact on employee recruitment and retention at 
ODOT. Recent reports from the Human Resources and 
Organization Development Branch show that employee 
turnover within the department has risen by more than 
20 percent since 1994, from 6.5 percent to 8.5 percent 
annually. 

The problem is even more striking in a few key areas. 
Turnover within Bridge Engineering is up from zero 
percent in 1993 to almost 16 percent in 1996. Other areas 
with increasingly difficult retention and recruitment 
problems include technical positions within the Informa- 
tion System Branch, DMV motor vehicle representative 
positions, upper management and clerical staff. 

HROD has examined the reasons for personnel turnover 
and the erosion of expertise in specific classifications. Based 
on exit surveys HROD began conducting in 1996, they 
learned that people were leaving the department for two 
primary reasons: better wages and pursuit of career goals. 

“We are seeing employees leave ODOT early in their 
careers, usually for wage increases of 30 percent or more,” 
explained Mark Joerger, management analyst for the 
Organization Development Section. “ODOT’s salary 
ranges for some positions, particularly at ISB, are $500 to 
$1,000 a month lower than the private sector, or compa- 
rable public sector positions. In engineering, ODOT’s 
salary range averages 22 percent below market average. 
We're seeing this hit hardest in the Bridge Section.” 

With nearly 65 percent of ODOT employees at the top of 
the salary range, and no general salary increase since 1993, 
requests for reclassifications have increased. In 1995 more 
than 350 reclassifications were completed, most to address 
compensation stagnation. A recent Worklife Quality 
Survey, conducted by HROD, found that 68 percent of 
ODOT employees are “very dissatisfied” or “somewhat 
dissatisfied” with their salary. Valuable expertise is migrat- 


ODOT remembers 
Larry Howland 


A. ODOT employee was killed Feb. 13 at a construc- 
tion project in Wilsonville. Larry Howland, 46, was 
inspecting a project on Interstate 5 when a dump truck 
backed over him killing him instantly. 

According to Clara Anderson of the Milwaukie office, his 
wife Mary is very appreciative of the support she and the 
family has received from ODOT employees and the 
department. The Howland’s have four sons ages 8 months 
through 15 years. She also expressed her gratitude at seeing 
the many employees, both past and present, who attended 
her husband’s memorial service Feb. 18. 

“It is good to know he had made so many friends while 
working at ODOT,” Mrs. Howland said. 

Mr. Howland, a department employee for the past 19 
years, had spent the last five years with Marge West’s crew 
in Milwaukie. His career at ODOT also included material 
inspecting, inspecting and surveying. He recently received 
his Professional Land Surveyor’s License. 

The Milwaukie office is accepting contributions on the 
family’s behalf. Address your contribution to ODOT, 
Attention Clara Anderson, 9010 SE McLoughlin, 
Milwaukie, OR 97222. Please make checks payable to Mary 
Howland.w 


Employees Leaving ODOT 


(All classifications, permanent positions) 
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(Source: Employee Database, 1996) 

“After years of low turnover, ODOT is experiencing an upward trend 
in employees leaving the department. 

*There is erosion of skilled employees in highly specialized and 
professional categories, including bridge engineers, motor vehicle 
representatives and information systems technical positions. 

‘There is a steep upward turnover trend within clerical classifications 
and upper management. 


ing to other public agencies, and key talent is being lured 
away by consulting firms that can significantly exceed 
ODOT’s salaries. : 

While pay inequities play a significant role in employee 
turnover rates across the department, increases in specific 
areas can be attributed to other causes. Clerical staff 
surveyed stated their primary reason for leaving was the 
pursuit of career goals. The lack of an upward career path, 
coupled with an increased workload and static wages, has 
increased turnover in clerical support positions from 5 
percent in 1994 to a rate of 14 percent in 1996. 

The major shift in the upper management of ODOT 
reflects a trend seen throughout business and industry, said 
Maggie Kolkena, Human Resources strategic planner. 

“Most large companies have an upper management 
turnover every five to seven years. While ODOT has a 
history of stability in its management, we’re seeing that 
change, and I don’t think it’s something that will go away,” 
she said. 

Departing employees leave open positions in their wake. 

Continued on page 8 


ODOT to establish 
employee memorial 


lans are underway to consider ideas for a 
memorial to honor ODOT employees killed 
while on the job. 

Representatives from construction, maintenance, 
safety and community relations will meet this 
month to look at information regarding other states’ 
transportation agency memorials, and share ideas 
for an ODOT memorial. 

“Tt is important for us to honor and remember 
fellow workers who have lost their lives while 
performing a state service,” said Jack Boatwright, 
committee member and Construction and Project 
Development team leader in Bend. “A memorial will 
be a visible reminder to all of us and the public as to 
how dangerous our work can be.” 

How can you participate? If you have a suggestion 
for a memorial concept, design or location, please 
call Beth Wilson, 503/986-3429, with your idea.w 


COMET jousts congestion on Portland freeways 


SERA S cA “oa .¥ 

The COMET truck is a welcome 
sight to stranded motorists along 
Portland-area freeways. ODOT’s 
John Ross prepares his vehicle for an 
incident response. 


OMET, the department’s version of knights to the 

rescue has made its debut on four Portland free- 
ways. Region 1’s incident response team is responsible 
for preventing or removing congestion-causing road 
hazards and providing motorist assistance. 

Who are the highway knights? 
— ODOT personnel driving 
white 1996 GMC 3/4 ton trucks 
bearing blue COMET logos. 

“Because we are on patrol, we 
are getting to the scene of an 
incident or accident before it’s 
even reported to the police,” said 
Gene Juve, Region 1 Traffic 
Operations manager. “By being 
proactive, we can get the traffic 
moving and back to normal a lot 
quicker.” 

The Portland-area is ranked 
fifteenth worst in the nation 
among 39 urban areas examined 
in a recent traffic congestion 
study. Incidents and accidents are responsible for 65 
percent of urban traffic congestion. COMET’s preven- 
tion and intervention cannot eliminate existing traffic 
congestion — only a change in driving habits can do 
that. What COMET can do is help to maintain existing 
commuting conditions and expectations. 

COMET responders began patrols on designated 
segments of U.S. 26, Oregon 217 and Interstates 5 and 


84 during peak commute hours. 

Juve said COMET drivers have responded to a variety 
of accidents and incidents. 

“The most prevalent car problem has been empty gas 
tanks or flat tires. On about 25 percent of the flat tire 
situations, the spare is also flat,” Juve said. “Because the 
trucks are equipped with an air pump, we not only 
change the tire, but we pump up the spare to allow the 
people to get on their way again.” 

COMET and the Traffic Management Operations 
Center are components of the region’s traffic manage- 
ment program. Dispatch and communications are 
handled by TMOC staff at Region 1’s downtown 
Portland location. 

COMET responders attended an eight-week class- 
room training period for equipment use and emergency 
procedures, and two weeks of on-the-road training 
maneuvers. 

COMET vehicles are designated as emergency ve- 
hicles. Each is equipped with four radios for communi- 
cation; a padded push-bumper to move disabled 
vehicles; a variable message sign to alert motorists at and 
near the incident; a hydraulic transfer system to off-load 
diesel fuel from ruptured fuel tanks; a variety of inci- 
dent-related equipment; and “quick fix” motorist 
assistance equipment and materials. 

“People that we’ve assisted really appreciated the help 
and have become really strong supporters of our pro- 
gram,” Juve said. (Written by Kathy Conrad, Region 1 
public information representative, 503/731-8264.) 7 


Modeling project collects data from truckers and recreationists 


T ransportation Development staff are in the midst of 
gathering information from various travelers, as the 
branch continues work on an innovative approach to 
build computer models predicting wide-ranging effects 
of transportation decisions. 

The models tie together transportation, land use and 
economics to show the combined effects of proposed 
changes in any of the three elements. The wider scope 
requires more diverse information. 

“We're radically broadening the questions we’re 
asking people,” said Bill Upton, project manager in the 
Transportation Planning Analysis unit. 

He cited a recreation activity survey that begins this 
month as an example. 

“In the past, we asked only about the trip,” Upton 


Danish train to visit Oregon in May 


6 6 The train will offer 
scheduled service with 
ticket prices the same as 

charged for trips on 
current Amtrak trains, 
according to Bob Krebs, 

High Speed Rail 
Program manager 
for ODOT. 
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high performance European train, the IC3 
Flexliner, is expected in Oregon for a test run this 
spring. 

ODOT is working with Amtrak to bring the Danish- 
built train, with a top speed of 110 mph, for about 
eight days during a two-week period in early May. The 
train will operate on tracks between Portland and 
Eugene, Albany and Corvallis and possibly from 
Beaverton to Wilsonville. It is presently being tested in 
Canada. 

The train will offer scheduled service with ticket 
prices the same as charged for trips on current Amtrak 
trains, according to Bob Krebs, High Speed Rail 
Program manager for ODOT. 

“The Flexliner has the ability to drastically improve 
run times between Portland and Eugene without 
sacrificing safety,” said Krebs. “I believe this would 
attract more passengers to the service.” 

Krebs said various railroad agencies give the IC3 high 
marks for its ability to quickly add or remove sections 
of train depending on the number of passengers, and 
because the self-propelled train can reverse direction 
from the terminal in minutes — saving time and 
money. 

The Flexliner’s stop in Oregon is likely to be the only 
visit by the train to the West Coast in 1997, he said.w 


said. “Now, we’re asking travelers why the trip is being 
made, where they are going and what would influence 
them to use another mode of transportation.” 

Economic data will be folded in later from other 
sources. 

The recreation activity surveys will occur during a 
four-month period at major recreation attractions 
throughout Oregon and at overnight lodging accommo- 
dations in five areas. Upton said planners chose spring 
months to build a data base reflecting an average 
amount of recreation travel. Spot checks during other 
seasons will help adjust figures for year-round applica- 
tion. 

Upton noted that the recreation data will be an 
essential piece of the model, since recreation travel is a 
major contributor to highway congestion at peak travel 
times. 

“However, it’s the type of travel that we know the least 
about,” he said. “With tourism now ranking as Oregon’s 
third largest industry, it’s a factor we can’t ignore,” he 
added. 

Another project to gather information on commodity 
flow is nearly half completed. The Port of Portland, 
Metro in Portland and ODOT are each collecting 
different data. ODOT’s role is to survey trucks at five 
ports of entry. Drivers have completed surveys at 
Cascade Locks and Woodburn. 

Unit staff members soon will launch another phase of 
the project as they begin to build a model for the north 
Willamette Valley. They chose this area for focus due to 
interest in intercity transportation such as passenger 
trains. 

As with the rest of the project, participants will use a 
partnership approach and will assign pieces of the work 
to a team of consulting firms, Metro, the Mid- 
Willamette Valley Council of Governments and ODOT. 

“We’ve eliminated agency lines and are exchanging 
staff wherever it makes sense to get the job done 
quickly,” Upton said. 

This first of many sub-state models to be developed 
will be completed by fall. 

For more information on the Statewide Model 
Improvement Program, call Upton, (503) 986-4106. 
(Written by Monte Turner, Transportation Development 
public information representative, 503/986-3430.)w 


State truck tax study shows range of rankings 


recent study of state truck taxes shows that 

Oregon’s charges range from among the highest to 
one of the lowest depending on truck weight and the 
number of miles driven. 

And all Oregon rankings have dropped in the last two 
years. 

“Over the years, many comparisons have been made 
among states to rank levels of motor carrier taxes,” said 
Richard Munford, transportation analyst in the Trans- 
portation Development Branch, who conducted the 
study. 

Most studies have considered only those taxes and fees 
contributed directly to state highway funds for only a 
single weight and mileage, he said. 

“Such analysis generally finds that Oregon has the 
highest truck taxes in the nation,” Munford reported. 

The ODOT study — A Comparison of State Motor 
Carrier Fees and Taxes — takes a broader view by 
considering all taxes levied by states on a variety of weight 
and mileage classes of trucks. 

“Our report compares all motor carrier fees and taxes 
in all 50 states using three weight groups (30,000, 50,000 
and 80,000 pounds) and three annual mileages (30,000, 
50,000 and 80,000 miles),” Munford said. 

If all fees and taxes are considered, Oregon’s ranking 
ranges from fourth (for 80,000 pounds/80,000 miles) to 
seventeenth (for 80,000 pounds/30,000 miles) to forty- 
sixth (for 30,000 pounds/30,000 miles). 

When long-haul truckers based outside Oregon cite 
Oregon’s high tax rates, they use rates only for the 
category of 80,000 pounds/80,000 miles, Munford 
pointed out. While these long-distance carriers travel well 


over 80,000 miles per year, very few of them travel 80,000 
miles in any one state, he noted. 

Munford said there are two additional interesting 

findings: 

p Oregon’s rankings vary widely with weight and 
miles. Most other states’ rankings do not. In 
most states, sales taxes and personal property 
taxes are imposed based on value, not use. Usu- 
ally such taxes go to the general revenue fund and 
do not support transportation needs at all. 

p Allof Oregon’s current rankings are lower than 
in the first such analysis done in 1995. Two fac- 
tors created the reduction. First, the 1995 Legisla- 
ture lowered Oregon’s weight-mile taxes by 6.2 


Oregon’s National Ranking for 
State Motor Carrier Tax Rates 


Weight in Distance National 


percent on Jan. 1, 1996. Second, weight-distance Pounds in Miles Ranking* 
taxes do not increase with inflation as do the ex- 30,000--30,000 46 
cise taxes levied in many other states. : 

The current study used information from the U.S. Uf 30,000. 50,000 41 
Department of Transportation and letters sent to each 30,000 80,000 31 
a last ee. erences : 50,000 30,000 37 

regon is one of only six states in the nation charging a : 
commercial truckers a weight/mile tax. The tax charges “1 Qe ? 
trucks according to their weight and miles trayeled-to 50,000 30,000 13 
fairly recover the cost of truck operation on the.highway, 80,000 30,000 17 
system. : 

Trucks also pay a vehicle registration fee, but Oregon is qe eee 2 

80,000 ~°80,000 4 


the only state that does not charge a diesel fuel tax on 
heavy trucks. 

For more information on the study, call Munford, 
503/986-3475. (Written by Monte Turner, Transportation 
Development public information representative, 
503/986-3430.) w 


“Ranking is based on the 50 states, where 1 is the 
highest and 50 is the lowest in tax rates. 
Source: The Oregon Department of Transportation 


Doors close on PS & D re-engineering 


February 14 has a varied history, from the day in 1859 
when Oregon became the thirty-third state to the Saint 
Valentine’s Day Massacre in 1929. Now a new feature is 
attached to the diverse legacy of Valentine’s Day — on 
Feb. 14, 1997, ODOT’s project selection and develop- 
ment re-engineering came to a close. 

From its inception in 1994 until its conclusion in 
1997, re-engineering touched every member of the 
project selection and development team. Whether you 
were present at the future search conference, took part 
in cross-functional teams or played a role in the Quick 
Hits initiatives, re-engineering at some time affected 


What is the Unified 
Work Program? 


D uring the last three years, ODOT has sup- 
ported several different initiatives designed to 
improve business practices throughout the depart- 
ment. These initiatives cover a wide range of ODOT 
business including the Oregon Transportation 
Initiatives, Community-Based Solutions, the 
Growth Management Work Plan, Project Selection 
and Development Re-engineering and the ODOT 
Strategic Initiatives. 

When these separate initiatives neared completion 
the working groups found they had reached similar 
conclusions. It made sense to consolidate. 

The result is the Unified Work Program. The 
UWP is a group of 23 interdependent work items 
that brings together the research and planning of 
these initiatives. 

The UWP also focuses on issues that Direcor 
Grace Crunican has identified as critical to the 
department’s goals. 


p Growth Management 

p Efficiencies 

p OTI/Revenue 

p Project Selection and Delivery 


your job, your mission or your attitude. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 14, nearly 100 ODOT 
employees joined Director Grace Crunican, Deputy 
Director Ken Husby and Technical Services Manager 
Tom Lulay to bid farewell to re- 
engineering and usher in the 
Unified Work Program. 

The conference room at the 
Salem Transportation Building was 
transformed into a re-engineering 
memorial. Posters, plans and 
drawings adorned the walls, while 
Husby, Lulay and Crunican 
thanked ODOT employees for their 
hard work during the re-engineer- 
ing process. 

“T want to thank you all for your 
energy and all the hours that went 
into re-engineering,” Husby said. 

“We are already a much better agency 
for what you have put in,” Lulay pointed out. “Iam glad 
it is over. We are now implementing the things that 
came from re-engineering.” 

As a result of all the hard work, dedication and long 
hours, “We know what to do and we are prepared to put 
those things into place,” Lulay added. 

After Husby and Lulay thanked the organization, 
Crunican had a few words for the crowd. 

“We are here to ask you to sign up to move ahead to 
the future,” she said. 

“We need to do it with every available person we’ve 
got. We need renewed dedication. The Unified Work 
Program takes growth management, community-based 
solutions and project selection and development re- 
engineering and makes it tangible so it can be commu- 
nicated to cities and counties. ODOT is changing. The 
emphasis is now on work and not on process.” 

During the next few weeks an ad hoc review team 
along with Region Round Table will be reviewing and 
prioritizing work items in the Unified Work Program. 
(Written by Robert Smith, Unified Work Program public 
information representative, 503/986-4334.) w 


Surrounded by illustrations connected 
to Project Selection and Development 
re-engineering, employees listen to 
presentations officially closing the re- 
engineering effort. ODOT now moves 
on to the Unified Work Program. 


DMV’s Jan Curry fields privatization questions 


Opot in 


Taken in the mid-1950s, this photo shows construction of Sunnyview Road beneath 


hi 


Pp rivatize DMV? You've probably read about the idea 
in your local newspaper. Privatizing DMV also is a 
topic discussed in the Capitol halls and DMV manager 

Jan Curry has answered questions from legislators and 

interested groups about the possibilities. 

Privatization is not a new idea in state government. 
But the questions asked this legislative session mainly 
stem from a report published by the Portland-based 
Cascade Policy Institute. Excerpts of the paper, written 
for a “better government competition,” ran in many 
statewide newspapers late last year. In the report, the 
author, Patrick Hazel of Roseburg, proposed privatizing 
DMV functions to save money. 

“DMV already has several programs which utilize 
private and public partnerships,” Curry said. “Most 
people don’t realize the complexity of DMV’s business. 
There are things we could privatize, but there also are 
functions that 
are typically 
viewed as 
government 
responsibility, 
such as 
maintaining 
millions of 
public records 
and verifying 
a person’s 
identifica- 
tion.” 

Curry is 
helping 
legislators 
understand 
the very broad 
range of 
responsibili- 
ties that lie 
within DMV. 
She made a 
presentation 
to the House 
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Interstate 5 in Salem. The structure was recently replaced as part of I-5 widening. 


Number of incoming drivers hits 17-year high 


In all, Oregon received 
surrendered licenses from 
all 50 states and nine 
Canadian provinces. 
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f Driver and Motor Vehicle Services records are 

an indication, more people moved into Oregon 
last year than in 17 previous years. 

DMV reported that 83,385 people turned in out- 
of-state driver licenses while applying for an Oregon 
license. That figure was a 5.4 percent increase from 
1995, and the largest number of out-of-state 
licenses surrendered since 1979. 

While the overall number of drivers coming into 
Oregon increased, the number of Californians 
obtaining Oregon licenses continued to decrease. 
DMV reported 27,061 people turned in California 
driver licenses during 1996, compared with 28,375 
California licenses surrendered during 1995. That 
continues a four-year decline in the number of 
drivers trading California for Oregon licenses. 

On the other hand, the number of drivers migrat- 
ing south from Washington jumped by nearly nine 
percent. DMV reported 15,200 people surrendered 
Washington licenses during 1996, compared with 
13,970 Washington licenses surrendered during 
1995: 

Arizona provided the third highest number of 
new drivers with 3,184. Other states contributing 
more than 2,000 new Oregon drivers included 
Idaho, 3,184; Texas, 2,708; Colorado, 2,508 and 
Nevada, 2,225. 

In all, Oregon received surrendered licenses from 
all 50 states and nine Canadian provinces. 

The greatest number of surrendered licenses on 
record happened in 1979, when 95,195 drivers 
surrendered out-of-state licenses for Oregon 
licenses. w 


Committee on Efficiency and Oversight to explain 
programs where DMV already uses private partnerships 
as a form of privatization. Those programs include the 
following partnerships: 

p Fifty authorized companies who annually admin- 
ister 1,400 behind-the-wheel commercial driver 
license tests. 

p Companies contracted by DMV to offer safety 
courses. Approximately 15,000 drivers took the 
course last year. 

p Twelve all-terrain vehicle and motorcycle dealers 
throughout the state who issue Class II ATV op- 
erating decals. 

p The 140 vendors who sold 150,000 Sno-Park per- 
mits for DMV last year. 

In addition, DMV’s customer assistance phone unit 
based at the Oregon Women’s Correctional Center 
responded to 500,000 phone calls last year. DMV and 
the Department of Environmental Quality are joined in 
a cooperative effort to collect vehicle registration 
renewals when people come in for emissions tests. More 
than 100,000 renewals were made at DEQ sites in 1996. 

The agency also is looking at expanding CDL third- 
party testing and offering the written law test at local 
libraries. 

There is one bill currently before the Legislature, 
Senate Bill 547, which proposes to expand a current 
private partnership. Vehicle dealers statewide issue 
DMV trip permits as a convenience to their customers. 
DMV also works closely with dealers in completing 
customer paperwork and issuing temporary registra- 
tions. Senate Bill 547 would expand this program to 
allow authorized vehicle dealers to issue plates and 
stickers as well. 

“What are we telling legislators?” Curry said. “We tell 
them that DMV is willing to look at additional alterna- 
tives, but we will not be advocating major changes at 
this point. The agency needs to get its information 
systems issues handled first.” 

Curry said that if asked to look into specific 
privatization of DMV functions, the agency will look 

at what is expected of the proposal and work through 
any issues with those involved. (Written by Natalie 
Barnes, DMV public information representative, 
503/945-5465.) 9 


Hog heaven 


Appearing as though he’s truly enjoying the moment, 
Hamlet the pot-bellied pig welcomes the attention of 
DMV Manager Jan Curry. Curry was the winner of 
DMV’s pig kissing contest to support the Governor’s 
State Employees’ Food Drive. Curry topped the 
competition for the most money raised with $126 of 
votes cast on her behalf. A total of $204 was raised by 
the contest. DMV’s Jannelle Koch, who helped 
organized the event, thanked Pat Burggraff, Hamlet’s 
owner, for bringing him to the event. “Pat did a lot for 
us to make this successful.” 


‘Player 


Diamond interchange sparkles on I-5 


t’s the only one in Oregon. And since late last year, 

Salem’s rebuilt Interstate 5 — Market Street inter- 
change design is proving how something that looks so 
different works so well. 

In 1985, ODOT engineers realized that the 1950s-era 
freeway through Salem would soon need a major 
facelift. They considered several options for a modern 
Market Street connection to I-5. One choice was 
something called a ‘single-point urban diamond’ 
interchange. It features a unique crisscross arrangement 
of exit and entrance ramps under the freeway overpass 
that requires only one traffic signal to control turning 
vehicles. 

Only a handful of urban diamonds existed nation- 
wide at the time, including one in Salt Lake City. 
Today, there are about 40 urban diamond interchanges 
nationwide, with an equal number on the drawing 
boards. 

Would this unique design work in Salem? For I-5 — 
Market Street, the urban diamond design won out for 
several reasons: tight land constraints, lots of turning 
movements and heavy traffic loads. Market Street is a 
major connection to I-5 in Salem. 

A main advantage of the urban diamond is its 
compactness. Other designs would have meant buying 
more land for the modernized interchange. 

“We already needed a lot of new right of way for 
access control,” said Bill Geibel of ODOT’s Preliminary 
Design unit. “Market Street and nearby cross-street 
Hawthorn Avenue had many businesses and curb cuts 
that would have interfered with traffic in any other 
design.” 

A more traditional interchange also would mean 
more traffic signals — one at each exit ramp. The more 
signals, the more traffic slows entering and exiting the 
freeway. Instead, an urban diamond calls for just one 
three-phase signal, boosting traffic flow through the 
interchange. 

Geibel said that although an urban diamond is more 
expensive to build, the higher cost was quickly offset by 
savings in land costs and improved traffic flow. 

“Tt’s an efficient design,” Geibel added. “One signal 
with three phases moves traffic much more effectively. 
It eliminates the need for more signals and the compli- 
cations of coordinating more traffic movement.” 


Planning for the future 


Beneath the graceful curves of ODOT’ first single-point urban diamond interchange, 
Salem area motorists follow the directions of a lone traffic light on Market Street that 
controls all vehicles entering and exiting the ramps of Interstate 5. 


There is one drawback with the urban diamond 
design: it’s not exactly pedestrian-friendly. Crossing 
Market Street by pedestrians isn’t allowed at the inter- 
change, forcing foot traffic a short way west to Haw- 
thorn Avenue. On the other hand, there are few reasons 6 6 


for pedestrians to cross Market Street at I-5. Most of the Other designs would 
businesses that generate foot traffic are farther east of have meant buying more 
the freeway, toward busy Lancaster Drive. land for the modernized 
The first phase renovation of I-5 in Salem and the . 
' interchange. 
Market Street interchange is functionally complete, said 
Byron Inman, ODOT project manager. Left to do are 9 9 


smaller tasks, such as landscaping. The new Market 
Street urban diamond interchange cost roughly $15 
million and took 2 1/2 years to finish. 

While drivers are happy with the modern, six-lane 
freeway in the area, how do they react to the new 
Market Street interchange? 

“They were a little confused at first,” Inman said. “So 
we added a few lane markings and raised pavement 
markers to guide them.” Problem solved. (Written by Ed 
Schoaps, internal and external outreach coordinator, 503/ 
986-3425.) 7 


Governor proposes measures fo curb debris slides 


ooking ahead to next winter’s rainy weather, Gov. 

John Kitzhaber announced in early March recom- 
mendations and proposals to help prevent and respond 
to debris avalanche slides. 

The governor’s action plan includes specific recom- 
mendations and actions that state and local governments 
will take to reduce the occurrence of slides and reduce the 
risk to the public when slides occur. Five Oregonians died 
this past winter as a result of avalanche debris slides. 

“T firmly believe we can do a better job preventing these 
slides and protecting Oregonians from their effect,” 
Kitzhaber said. “I will work to see that the recommenda- 
tions I make are implemented so that we are better 


prepared next winter.” 

ODOT’s role includes: 

p Assessing state highways for public safety hazards 
from debris avalanches and mudflows. 

p» Coordinating with the Oregon Department of 
Forestry when timber harvest or road construc- 
tion is planned above and within a certain dis- 
tance of a state highway. The system will provide What are the most fre- 
for timely input and recommendations from 
ODOT to ODF regarding forest road building 
and timber harvest. ; 

p Increasing road patrols during heavy precipita- ODOT and its services? The 
tion periods. w ODOT Communications 


Branch is putting together a 
Top Ten List of questions 


quently asked questions the 
public asks you about 


Be sure to call Inside ODOT, the department's and answers for Oregonians. 


twice-weekly recorded summary of current 


Let us know what you've 
been asked by calling Inside 


and upcoming events ODOT, at 1-800-382-6325 


and leaving a message, 
calling 503/986-3429 or 


To listen to Inside ODOT in the Salem area, call MS-mail to Beth Wilson. 
986-4344. Outside of Salem, call 1-800-382-6325. 


aliens i1tions 


Appointments 


Promotions 


Retirements 


Obituaries 


William Abel, fiscal coordinator 1, Salem. 

Edward Arabas, planner 2, Salem. 

Virginia Barker, fiscal coordinator 1, Salem. 

Scott Bassett, program technician 2, Salem. 

Garett Bates, heavy equipment mechanic 1, Bend. 

Sally Beckfield, governmental auditor 1, Portland. 

Maurice Boley, systems software analyst, Salem. 

Chad Brady, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Linda Brizendine, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Terry Brock, electrician, Roseburg. 

Patrick Cooney, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 

Debra Downey, program technician 2, Salem. 

Renee Drews, engineering specialist 2, Salem. 

Richard Dunlap, right-of-way agent 2, Roseburg. 

Saulius Eidukas, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Ryan Erickson, associate transportation engineer, Eugene. 

Lawrence Hall, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Sylvan. 

Ronella Hurley, motor vehicle representative 1, 
Canyonville. 


Fama Johnson, public service representative 3, Salem. 

John Jones, program technician 2, Salem. 

Darlene Maddux, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Mark Meistrell, exploration specialist 1, Bend. 

Howard Miller, construction project manager 1, Salem. 

James Overhuel, revenue agent 3, Salem. 

Cindy Pease, central payroll specialist, Salem. 

Kathryn Riley, administrative specialist 2, Portland. 

Victoria Saldana, motor vehicle representative 1, 
Madras. 

Richard Santa Ana, administrative specialist 2, Portland. 

Dawn Spack, public service representative 4, Cascade 
Locks. 

Fred Trummel, electrician, Portland. 

Jeffrey Upkes, highway maintenance assistant supervi- 
sor, Portland. 

Kelli Vesper, personnel technician, Salem. 

Mischele Watkins, office manager 2, Portland. 

Julie Westphall, office assistant 2, Salem. 


V 


Linda Allen, office coordinator to administrative 
specialist 2, Portland. 

Craig Bennett, engineering specialist 2 to engineering 
specialist 3, La Grande. 

Michael Bolliger, program technician 1 to systems 
analyst 1, Salem. 

Charles Erlandson, administrative specialist 2 to motor 
carrier specialist 1, Portland. 

Robert Fynn, transportation engineer | to 
transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Larry Galero, highway maintenance specialist to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Milwaukie. 

Deborah Guevara, highway maintenance specialist to 
administrative specialist 2, Portland. 

Brett Hardt, highway maintenance assistant supervisor 
to administrative specialist 2, Portland. 

Michael Hultquist, highway maintenance specialist to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Portland. 

Dennis Joll, highway maintenance specialist to highway 
maintenance assistant supervisor, Veneta. 

Richard Juve, information systems consultant to 
principal executive/manager E, Salem. 

Richard Klein, motor carrier enforcement officer 2 to 
public service representative 4, Ashland. 

Mary Martini, principal executive/manager D to 
principal executive/manager F, La Grande. 

Terry McArtor, transportation engineer 2 to principal 
executive/manager E, Pendleton. 

Cory McIntosh, motor vehicle representative 2 to user 


support analyst 2, Salem. 

Raymond Moffatte, highway maintenance specialist to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Portland. 

Taunie Murray, personnel officer 2 to personnel officer 
3, Salem. 

Christine Park, highway maintenance specialist to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Portland. 

Nikki Parke, highway maintenance worker to 
engineering specialist 1, The Dalles. 

Brady Pauls, engineering specialist 3 to associate 
transportation engineer, Bend. 

William Plummer, office specialist 1 to public service 
representative 3, Salem. 

Jonathon Reimer, computer operator/programmer to 
user support analyst 1, Salem. 

Johnny Ross, highway maintenance specialist to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Portland. 

Gregory Sachau, program technician 1 to systems 
analyst 1, Salem. 

Raymond Satterwhite, engineering specialist 2 to 
engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

Catherine Smith, public service representative 3 to user 
support analyst 2, Salem. 

John Thomasson, highway maintenance specialist to 
engineering specialist 2, Klamath Falls. 

Elisabeth Wankowicz, highway maintenance specialist/ 
entry to administrative specialist 2, Portland. 

Dina Wenzel, office specialist 1 to administrative 
specialist 2, Portland. 


V 


Joe Blankenbaker, parts supply specialist 2, Albany, 
retired in February after 15 years of service. 

William Ecklund, planner 3, Salem, retired in January 
after 20 years of service. 

David Hirte, transportation engineer 1, Salem, retired in 
February after 33 years of service. 

Allan Knaebel, trades maintenance worker 2, 
Milwaukie, retired in February after 30 years of 


service. 

Ray Lounsbury, highway maintenance specialist, 
Portland, retired December, 1996, after 24 years of 
service. 

Robert West, supervising geologist, Salem, retired in 
February after 32 years of service. 

Gary Wight, highway maintenance specialist, Spray, 
retired in February after 30 years of service. 


Vv 


Bill Bowen, an accident data technician in Salem, 
died in February. He was 59. 

Larry Howland, an inspector with the Milwaukie 
project manager’s office, died Feb. 13. He was 46. (See 


related story on page 1) 

Joan Toepfer, an office specialist 2 with Sign Permits, 
died Feb. 13. She had worked for ODOT since 1975. She 
was 62. 


ervice award 


30 years 
Lee Cross, highway maintenance specialist, Sandy. 
25 years 


Melvin Frederick, highway maintenance specialist, La 
Grande. 

P. J. Vanderzanden, data communication technician 2, 
Portland. 


20 years 


Cathryn Ashforth, office coordinator, Bend. 

Mary Goldberg, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Barbara Harris, motor vehicle representative 3, Salem. 
Kathy Kleen, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Berdyne Paulson, governmental auditor 2, Salem. 
William Seely, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 


etter 


Jerry Hamlin — Salem, from Wanda Wahus, Oregon 
Independent Auto Dealers Association, Salem. “For 
many years, we in the industry have tried to keep up 
with new ideas and regulations proposed by DMV. 
Sometimes it has proven nearly impossible due to 
changes in personnel and lack of understanding of in- 
dustry needs and concerns. I just wanted to express 
my appreciation of Jerry Hamlin’s grasp of this prob- 
lem and his attempt to keep me informed. It’s a real 
pleasure to have the increased communication be- 
tween DMV and my office.” 

Gresham DMV — from Shane Dunn. “The Gresham 
DMV is the only government agency that I actually 
enjoy dealing with. I am always confident that my ser- 
vice here will be professional, courteous and speedy.” 

Cascade Locks Port of Entry and Steve Johnston — 
from Cathy Fuller, Potlatch Pulp and Paperboard 
Group. “I work for a company that receives several 
loads of chemicals each week, so deliveries are critical. 
Your staff has been very informative, helpful and 
friendly even during the worst of times. You are all 
doing a great job and I appreciate your help.” 

Lake Oswego DMV Express Office — from Sonya 
Kazen. “I arrived at the Lake Oswego Express office at 
8:20 a.m. The door was open, my number was called 
right away, and I had my new license in hand by 8:30 
a.m. The office wasn’t even supposed to open until 
8:30. Now that’s service.” 

Laura Wipper and Drummond Kahn — Salem, from Al 
Finegold, Pacific Northwest Audit Forum, Seattle. 
“Thanks very much for your presentation on perfor- 
mance measurement and performance auditing made 
to the delegates at our audit forum meeting. Our at- 
tendees, representing federal, state and local govern- 
ments from Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Alaska 
received considerable value from your presentation.” 

Springfield DMV — from Greg Toftdahl, Yamaha of 
Springfield. “Their office is always prompt in 
completing our dealer packets and are great in 
assisting us when there is that unique transac- 
tion to deal with or we screwed up the paper- 
work!” 

Trina Fogel — Gladstone DMV, from Belinda 
Lewis. Trina assisted a family member of Ms. 
Lewis who was turning in a driver license. Ms. 
Lewis thanked Trina for her sensitivity and car- 
ing. “If your back begins to itch, don’t worry, it 
is your angel wings at work.” 

N.E. Portland DMV — from Martin Wenks, 
Portland. “The representatives were polite, 
friendly, cheerful and pleasant. It seems that 
our DMV offices — at least this one — are ru- 
ining their poor reputation. And, I’m happy 


15 years 


Sharon Chester, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Timothy Fredette, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 
Richard Holderby, highway maintenance specialist, Salem. 
Patty Waters, engineering specialist 3, Bend. 


10 years 


Elizabeth Dodd, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Lawrence Flynn, motor vehicle field office leader 1, 
Stayton. 

Brian Fukuda, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Douglas Goldbach, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 

Dennis Joll, highway maintenance assistant supervisor, 
Veneta. 

Gregory Kiger, highway maintenance specialist, 
McMinnville. 

David Long, highway maintenance specialist, Drain. 


Lee Cross 


about it!” 

Manning Crew — from Frank Pache, Valley Oil Co., 
Salem. Mr. Pache drives a tanker on U.S. 26 once a 
week. He expressed his thanks to the crew for main- 
taining the road during bad weather. “I had spun out 
— empty — coming back to Portland. Even with all 
my chains on, I couldn’t get going. One of the plows 
swung over and cut me a path to get back on the road. 
I couldn’t have done it without the plow.” 

Tammy Leonard-Wimmer — Beaverton Mall DMV, 
from Bob Cook, Beaverton. “I just want to tell you 
how much I appreciate the attitude of your office staff 
at your Cedar Hills Branch. I went there to pass my 
re-exam (eye) test — Tammy waited on me and was 
very patient. Thank you for having such a service-ori- 
ented office.” 

Sean Cashman — DMV Driver Programs, from 
Courtney Goldbeck and Tricia Hamm, Clackamas 
Community College. Sean spoke to a driver’s educa- 
tion class that Ms. Goldbeck and Ms. Hamm attended. 
“You were very informative and even kept us awake. 
You're a great teacher.” 

Lance Westland — Medford DMV, from Tracy Kerner, 
Medford. “I just wanted to say thank you for taking 
the time to help me and for your kindness. It really 
was appreciated.” 

Redmond DMV — from Bob Shive, Redmond. “On my 
visits I have been amazed.at the pleasant and friendly 
service given by your Redmond staff. Their good work 
is not going unnoticed.” 

Beaverton Drive Test Center — from Gary Cully, 
Wilsonville. “I really had a very surprising and posi- 
tive experience at your DMV operation today. Your 
team is very helpful, positive and competent. This ap- 
proach to your business demonstrates that your team 
truly perceived me as a customer, not an annoyance, 
who should understand.“the rules.” 
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Recruitments hampered by low wages 


continued from page | 


When the time comes to fill those openings, 
ODOT?’s salary schedule again becomes an issue. In 
highly competitive areas, such as systems analyst 
positions in ISB, qualified candidates willing to work 
for what ODOT offers are hard to find. Filling those 
positions often requires several searches to gain an 
adequate candidate pool. 

ODOT’s Recruitment Section is tackling the 
problem from various directions, said Gina Salang, 
interim manager. Recruiting is working closely with 
the education community to gain access to future 
graduates in computer and engineering programs, 
and working in cooperation with other state 
agencies to attract a pool of applicants with strong 
skills. They are working with the management team 
to find ways to develop current employees by 
offering continuing education toward professional 
certifications. 

“Our salary range is competitive at the entry level, 
even in engineering,” Salang said. “Where we run 
into recruitment problems is at the upper levels. 
With many of our senior people retiring, we can’t 
compete with the market to replace them. We’re 
aware of the challenges, particularly the move 
toward professionalization in the engineering field. 
We're looking for ways to develop our own people.” 

Internal promotions often yield the best candi- 
date, but filling those interim slots leaves openings 
behind. Salang estimates that for every interim 
position filled last year, six openings were created — 
a domino effect as employees move up the ladder, 
each change requiring its own hiring process. The 
Recruitment Section handled 1,150 positions 
requests last year, compared to 700 requests in 1995. 
New positions were created when Public Utility 
Commission employees joined ODOT, and DMV 
added 140 positions last summer. All in all, a busy 
year for ODOT’s recruiters. 

“We now have a backlog of two weeks. We know 
it’s a problem, but we’re working hard to be more 
responsive,” Salang said. “We’re asking manage- 
ment to prioritize their positions requests, so that we 
work on the most important recruitments first. And 
we've had a very successful recruitment of new 
engineering graduates, so we should have a good 
candidate pool for openings in that area.” 


Decision-makers hear salary issues 


Creative recruitment tactics and employee 
development may address some of the employee 
turnover issues, but ODOT’s salary schedule is an 
issue over which management has little control. 
ODOT’s salary structure is part of a state-wide 
system, and any changes would need to be approved 
by the Legislature as part of ODOT’s budget. 

Many efforts, mostly invisible to employees, are 
underway to address the compensation issue. 
ODOT?’s director, Grace Crunican, has testified 
before the House’s Interim Task Force on Transpor- 
tation Spending several times, and the issue of salary 
disparities was discussed. 

Sandy DeLuna, HROD branch manager, spoke to 
the Senate’s Interim Task Force on General Govern- 
ment to present findings on recruitment and 
retention within the agency. The department 
continues to work with the Department of Adminis- 
trative Services to address disparities and move 
certain salaries toward market rates, and regularly 
issues’ bulletins to the Oregon Transportation 
Commission regarding recruitment, retention and 
turnover. As part of his budget package, Gov. John 
Kitzhaber has proposed a three percent raise for all 
state employees over each of the next two years for a 
total of six percent. His budget is presently before 
the Legislature. 

“Informing decision-makers is a key step toward 
influencing the compensation issue,” Kolkena said, 
“and even though the salary picture looks bleak, 
there is another side to the picture. Not all salaries 


LBA 


% 


are below market — some are at market or above.” 

Looking at why new employees come to ODOT, 
and why current employees stay, is one of the efforts 
Kolkena’s group will be tackling. 

“T talk to people all the time, and the response I 
get is pretty positive,” she said. 

Current employees cite employee benefits, flexible 
hours, and a healthy working environment as some 
of the reasons for staying with ODOT. 

“Many people feel that they do meaningful work 


that adds to the livability of the state and their 
communities,” Kolkena said. “That sense of purpose 
is a prime reason why people choose to work in the 
public arena. Besides, we get to do some unique 
work at ODOT, things that aren’t found at your 
typical employer. Salaries may hold center stage in 
turnover issues, but there are a lot of good people 
working for ODOT, who have very good reasons to 
stay.” (Written by Laurie Gould, Region 4 public 
information representative, 541/388-6224.) w 


Interstate 5 Bridge celebrates 80 
years of service to the state 


t never has been mistaken for one of Conde 
McCullough’s engineering marvels, but the 
blue collar bridge connecting Oregon and Wash- 
ington has performed yeoman’s duties for 

interstate travel during the past 80 years. 

On Feb. 14, 1917, the Interstate 5 Bridge, linking 
Portland and Vancouver, Wash., opened to traffic. 
During its eight decades of existence, the steel, 
vertical lift span has endured assaults by trucks, 
airplanes, ships, high-speed car chases and adverse 
weather. It also has witnessed death by providing a 
platform for suicides. 

In the 1930s, a stunt 
man dove off the bridge 
as a publicity stunt, said 
Pat Jollota, chief curator 
of the Clark County 
Historical Museum. He 
never resurfaced. 

During a hot summer 
day in 1982, the lift span 
stuck in the open 
position forcing bridge 
crews to spray cold 
water on the structure to 
get it back down. 

For its age, the old 
bridge is in pretty good 
condition, said Bob 
Sork, Area Bridge 
Maintenance manager 
in Region 1. With 
proper maintenance and 
repair it should last for 
several more years. 

The day the ribbon 
was cut 40,000 people 
crossed the 3,523-foot 
structure. That included 
approximately 6,500 
cars, which probably 
represented every car in the Portland-Vancouver 
area, Jollota said. 

It was a tremendous engineering feat at the time it 
was built, she said. Before the bridge was completed, 
there was only one option for travelers to cross and 
that was by ferry boat. A commercial ferry boat 
operated at the site from 1858 until the day before 
the bridge opened. 

Early users of the span were charged a five-cent 
toll. The toll was removed six years later after the 
two states took over ownership of the bridge from 
Multnomah and Clark counties. Removal of the toll 
occurred despite protest by one Vancouver resident 
who went to court to keep it in place as a way to pay 
off construction bonds and finance future bridge 
maintenance. 

To pay for construction of a twin southbound 
structure and refurbish the existing span in the late 
1950s, motorists again were forced to pay for the 
ease of crossing the river. Drivers shelled out 20 
cents for cars, 40 cents for light trucks, and 60 cents 


motorists for 80 years. 
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Bridge crew members Woody Woodruff (left) 
and Tom Chambers (right) stand above the lift 
deck of the Interstate 5 Bridge spanning the 
Columbia River. The bridge has served 


for heavy trucks and buses. When the southbound 
bridge was paid off in 1967, the toll and all toll 
facilities were removed. 

Every year, nearly 41 million commuters, truckers 
and tourists drive over the bridge. On average, 
112,000 vehicles a day crossed the span in 1995. That 
compares with 90,400 in 1990 and 85,600 in 1985. In 
1958, the year the adjacent southbound I-5 structure 
opened, 35,200 vehicles were counted crossing the 
state line. 

It wasn’t until 1923 that automobiles finally out 

] numbered horses on the 
bridge, Jollota said. 

The bridge has mirrored the 
rise of inflation during the 20th 
century: Original cost of the 
bridge in 1917 was $1.75 
million; the twin southbound 
span cost approximately $5 
million; and a project to 
repaint the northbound 
structure in 1999 is expected to 
cost at least $16 million. 

The cost of repainting the 
bridge is so expensive because 
crews need to enclose the 
structure while sandblasting 
the lead-based paint, Sork said. 

“We cannot allow any 
particles to be released into the 
environment or dropped into 
the river,” he said. 

ODOT is responsible for 
maintaining both structures 
and is reimbursed by the state 
of Washington for one-half the 
maintenance. It costs approxi- 
mately $500,000 to maintain 
and operate the bridge each 
year. 

Sork said although the old 
bridge is in pretty good shape for its age, three other 
major projects are planned to preserve the structure 
and improve its operating system. 

Despite its outward appearance, the bridge is more 
technologically advanced than other Oregon bridges, 
according to Sork. Inside the bridge’s control room, 
which is located between the two spans, bridge 
tenders use computers to monitor wind velocity and 
ice build-up on the decks of the structures. Closed- 
circuit cameras monitor the bridges for disabled 
vehicles or accidents. Cameras also monitor lift gates, 
lighting, lift spans and traffic flow. 

Although the Interstate Bridge is no longer the 
only way across the Columbia River in Portland 
since the opening of the Glenn Jackson Bridge 
upriver in 1982, it has paved the way for essential 
commerce, tourism and travel up and down the I-5 
corridor. 

And a lot of memories. (Written by Ron Scheele, 
Region 1 public information representative, 503/731- 
8263.) 9 


